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HINTS FOR HOME DECORA TION AND FURNITURE, 



III. 

Speaking of our houses, Owen Jones 
said that " the decorative arts should 
possess fitness, proportion and harmo- 
ny" in order to produce that " repose 
which the mind feels when the eye, the 
intellect and the affections are satisfied." 
Many a person has the elements nec- 
essary to bring about a truly artistic and 
decorative combination of objects. But 
alas ! for the result obtained without 
knowledge of the subject. Such a cosey 
corner as is shown in the illustration on 
the opposite page might be arranged out 
of the every-day articles owned by almost 
any reader of this magazine. The ob- 
jects on the shelves of the bookcase are 
not in any way remarkable, but, such as 
they are, they are placed to advantage, 
and the result is a pleasing harmony. 
This same bookcase, the window-seat, 
the screen, the vases and the bric-a-brac could be composed, or, rather, not composed, 
so that the corner would be simply a jumble of individually interesting objects, that 
as a whole would produce a most unpleasant effect. There are persons who have 
the faculty of destroying utterly any artistic value a given article may possess by the 
position in which they will place it, even when impelled by the most honest desire to 
do the correct thing. This is disheartening, and when I see the most promising 
decorative material so jumbled together that it loses whatever distinctive character it 
may possess, or so isolated as to be dwarfed by its surroundings, I am half inclined to 
condemn wholesale the " Art Idea" of the present day. Still, I have no wish to enlist 
in a battle for any set of dogmatic rules. My desire is simply to show how certain 
" every-day articles" maybe utilized and the best effects produced with them. Thanks 
to the progress in all branches of technical study, the knowledge of the decorative 
arts is much more widespread to-day than it was twenty years ago. But we must be 
careful that our superior knowledge in these matters over that of our fathers and 
grandfathers does not lead to the cultivation of mere ornate decoration which has 
neither use nor fitness. For example, we cannot follow slavishly any of the historic 
styles, for there 
is no one of them 
that will suit ex- 
actly our epoch 
and mode of liv- 
ing. Again, the 
decoration of our 
homes should not 
be a matter of 
mere passing 
fashion. On the 
contrary, it should 
be one of pleasure 
and profit, which, 
if undertaken stu- 
diously, may do 
much to affect the 
art education of 
the entire house- 
hold. I do not 
think that this is 
too much to 
claim ; a sitting- 
room, the family gathering place where the wall spaces and the corners, the window- 
seats and the ceiling, have each in turn received the same degree of careful consideration 
that a good business man would give to a question of investment, or the housewife 
bestows upon the permanent comforts of her children, must certainly have a marked 
influence upon the inmates. We must live amid such surroundings daily ; and the 
moral influence that they exert, whether for good or bad, is an established fact which 
cannot be ignored by the intelligent householder. Nowadays we are prone to throw 
away money upon pretentious articles, which have little, if any, real artistic merit, and 
to content ourselves with adopting the dogmas of a particular school as infallible, 
forgetting that the decoration of the home, to be truly artistic, must afford comfort 
without ostentation. Viollet-le-Duc gives us in his " Mobilier Francais" a truth in 
regard to furniture that is applicable to all house decoration — " Among all these cheap 
splendors of false taste and false luxury, we are delighted when we find a seat really 
well made, a good oak table thoroughly strong on its legs, woollen curtains which 
really look like wool, a comfortable and solid chair, a cupboard which opens and shuts 
well, showing us inside and out the wood it is really made of, and the object for 
which it is intended. Let us hope for a return to those healthy ideas, and that in the 
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making of furniture, as in everything else, we may come to understand that true taste 
consists in appearing that which one is, and not that which one would wish to be." 

This wish, so aptly expressed, has 
in a measure become realized in this 
country, but not in the manner that 
honest art workers desire. Although 
our furniture in a great degree has 
resumed the outlines of the better 
and older styles, modern specimens 
of the articles called " antique" are 
so shabbily put together that it does 
not take one long to find out that 
age has no part in them. 

The sketch for a writing-desk, 
given herewith — quite modern in 
manufacture but old in outline — 
will suggest how a touch of artistic 
feeling may impart to a few nec- 
essary and convenient pieces of 
furniture a character that may affect 
the whole room. 

A little decorative scheme that is 
available only where there is a 
charming prospect from some win- 
dow is shown in a smaller sketch. 
Such a picture has the advantage 
over any mere wall canvas, that it is 
constantly changing with the ever- 
shifting light from the skies. 

The walls, ceilings and floors of 
any room are first to be considered, 
and the treatment of these will be 
much modified by the less perma- , 
nent decorations. 

No one colors, or should color, his walls until he has some notion of the pictures he 
can afford to place upon them. He probably knows before the house is up whether 
he will have oil paintings, or water-colors and engravings, etchings and photographs. 
Having this point established, it is possible to select colors which will compose well 
either with the richly-framed canvases, the more delicate aquarelles, or the modest 
prints in black and white. It is not possible to give any specific direction for such 

work that shall coy- 
er all cases ; but 
a few general 
schemes for color- 
ing suggest them- 
selves, and certain 
hints as to the best 
methods of using 
them to bring about 
agreeable results. 

If it be possible 
to rely upon the 
painter whom you 
will employ for 
taste, it will be 
safe to trust him 
with your general 
scheme for the 
apartment or apart- 
ments, and then 
your enjoyment will 
be materially in- 
creased if you let 
him alone. He will produce a harmonious result from his own experience, but if 
interfered with he will not be successful. 

As a rule, this mode of procedure is not possible, and one is obliged to waste many 
hours and expend much patience upon the subject before the artistic fabric is com' 
pleted, through the medium of the ordinary house painter. 

If then, realizing the trouble that it will entail, you gather together the necessary 
samples of color from such sources as are available — I have used woven materials if I 
considered that they furnished the exact tone I desired — and settle upon the desired 
elements which are to produce the artistic whole, give these to the painter, and insist 
upon the exact colors, mixed according to your eye, not his. Hold to your scheme, 
even though he tell you that it is an "unheard-of combination," and it will probably 
be a success. If you allow him to substitute a different tone for any one of your 
colors, the unities will be lost, and failure will be the inevitable result. 

Of course this heroic treatment of the painter is out of the question with an experi- 
enced colorist, and, on the other hand, it is equally impossible for one unacquainted 
with colors to dictate even to an ordinary house painter. I have found the following 
schemes for coloring quite successful in practice, and they will afford suggestions for 
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other conditions than those under which they have 
already been employed. 

The floor, in one case, is stained or painted a dark 
brown; the wood-work, such as doors, door trims, 
window casings, etc., if hard wood, is a natural oak ; if 
soft wood, it is painted warm brown, light in tone. The 
walls up to the frieze line are a soft red, almost a terra 
cotta color. The difference between terra cotta red and 
other reds is that the yellow tone predominates in the 
first and is modified in the others by the introduction of 
a little blue. A plain terra cotta wall without stencil is 
an excellent background for etchings, engravings and 
the like. The frieze and ceiling for such a wall may be 
deep cream-color, not approaching lemon yellow, which 
does not fall into accord with such a red, but warm and 
deep in tone. Over this a stencil design of gold or a 
deeper yellow, which shall be close and fine, will give a 



attractive, especially if the walls are hung with a deep 
crimson red paper, having a strongly outlined pattern in 
some shade of the same color. Over this let there be a 
delicate yellow ceiling — omit the frieze altogether — orna- 
mented as much as is possible with gold or deep yellow. 
Such coloring will require considerable space and light 
to make it effective, and it will be suitable only for a 
large apartment where there are many gilded picture 
frames and ornaments. The suggestion in the ac- 
companying illustration, showing the top of a door with 
the curtains and pole, might be advantageously applied 
to such a room. ,The broad, flat panels of the door 
trim could be treated with a design in copper nails, as 
shown, or the design could be painted directly upon the 
wood with a decorative design, employing only low 
tones of color. If more variety is desired, the ground- 
work may be gilded and the painting treated with 



As opposed to the delicate coloring of this room, let 
us suppose the floor to be stained or painted a very dark 
brown — almost black — with the woodwork the same hue, 
only bordering upon the brown shade rather than the 
green. Paint the walls a strong, dull yellow and cover 
them with a copper bronze, stencil pattern. Let the 
ceiling be bronzed over the whole surface and the pat- 
tern laid on in brown and yellow tones of paint. 

Each of the above schemes is susceptible of many 
variations, and each may be elaborated or simplified to 
suit the taste of the owner or the conditions under which 
the decorator is working. 

Wall-papers are an excellent decorative material, and 
are not to be overlooked even in the most elaborate 
mansion. But the subject is so vast, and each problem 
presented contains such unique elements, that it may be 
well to leave the reader to make his own selection from 
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charming effect, and will do much to make the apart- 
ment cosey and attractive. 

A variation from this general scheme may be made 
by painting the walls a much darker and stronger tone 
of red, or putting a stencil of dark, rich red upon the 
dull red ground, and painting the ceiling and frieze a 
strong tone of yellow— not orange-color, but approaching 
it — and stenciling the former with silver bronze and the 
latter with gold or copper bronze. This will give a 
more noticeable wall and ceiling decoration, which would 
be in perfectly good taste in a large room, although it 
would be altogether too strong and forcible for a small 
one. 

A second scheme will be as follows : Let the floor 
have a natural wood finish or be painted light brown, 
the woodwork be stained dark green or painted an 
invisible green. The effect of this is unique and very 



more or less naturalistic feeling, both in color and design. 
The white paint of a few years ago was certainly a 
most unattractive feature of our house interiors ; but the 
fact that it was not well used at that time should not 
deter us from returning to it under more favorable con- 
ditions. With a yellow or Georgia pine floor treated to a 
good coat of varnish well rubbed down and the wood- 
work painted ivory white — not a blue white by any 
means — and a strong, well-designed yellow wall-paper, we 
may have as pretty a room as possible. The ivory white 
woodwork will be made doubly attractive if the paint is 
applied with a mixture of varnish and white lead paint, 
and after each coat has become thoroughly dried and 
well rubbed down to a "dead finish," the effect will 
be that of enamelled woodwork. The ceiling to such a 
room should be delicate yellow, with a white and gold 
tracery or stencil. 



the stock of the local paper-hanger, with the assurance 
that he will certainly find something that will suit him. 

If I have not much to say in regard to paper-hang- 
ings, tapestries and the like, it is not because I wish to 
be classed among those who overlook or condemn them 
as unfit for our houses. Far from it. I would remark, 
however, that some of the more ambitious of the wall- 
papers should be avoided except for ceilings and 
friezes. I have especially in mind the high relief of 
some stamped and all flock papers, which gives count- 
less points upon the surface to hold and collect dust. 
Old tapestries, delightful in themselves and charming 
as they make an apartment, are after all but places to 
retain odors and hold dust. Anything that holds dirt 
and gases is essentially out of place upon the walls of 
our living rooms. I see no reason, though, why old 
pieces of tapestry aad old rugs— attractive in them- 
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selves — should not be stretched upon frames and hung 
as pictures or other works of art — so long as they are 
movable and can be readily cleaned. 

Another consideration than that of cleanliness arises 
as an argument against heavily-raised or embossed 
surfaces for walls. It is this : As soon as the walls be- 
come more than a background the pictures hung upon 
them lose their value in proportion as the wall becomes 
pictorial. Owen Jones 
well says : " One of the 
first principles to be at- 
tended to in adorning 
the walls of an apart- 
ment is that nothing 
should disturb their flat- 
ness," and, further, " the 
paper should serve as a 
background, and nothing 
on it should be offensive 
or advancing to the 
eye/' Architect. 



Blue and golden yellow again occur as principal col- 
ors" in the fine ceiling of the hotel of M. Goldsmith, of 
which the central subject, Apollo with the horses of the 
sun, is reproduced herewith. The rest of the decoration 
comprises wall panels covered with arabesques and a 
cove richly decorated with figures, masks, vases, chil- 
dren bearing garlands, and ornaments of all sorts. 

It is to be remarked that few of the ceilings invented 
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As has already been 
intimated, one of the 
most important decora- 
tive paintings by M. Gal- 
land is the great ceiling 
in the "hotel" of Mme. 
Cassin, situated near the 
Arc de Triomphe. This 
ceiling, in its entirety, is 
oval, and it has been di- 
vided by the artist into a 
large number of com- 
partments, the centre one 
of which is again oval. 
In this medallion a figure 
of a woman detached 
against a blue sky and 
represented kissing a lit- 
tle cupid who is hovering 
by her personifies the 
sense of Touch. The 
other senses are shown 
doubly by female fig- 
ures, with cupids, in four 
large irregularly shaped 
spaces, and by figures of 
children in circular me- 
dallions between. The 
sense of Smell is repre- 
sented by a woman run- 
ning a string of amber 
beads through her hands, 
while one of her attend- 
ant cupids holds an in- 
cense-burner and an- 
other has a hound in 
leash. In the circular 
medallion is a child with 
a flower. Hearing is 
shown by a charming 
group of a woman list- 
ening to the prattle of a 
cupid, who is perched at 
her shoulder, while with 
one hand she motions to 
another to keep still. 
The correspondent geni- 
us in the circle has a 
bird and a pipe, while 
other musical instru- 
ments are disposed about 
him. Sight has a woman 
arranging her hair by aid 

of a mirror held by her little attendant. The child near 
her is flashing the light from a polished shell. Finally, 
Taste has a woman with a drinking-horn and a baby 
eating. All these figures are in camaieu, a violet tone 
being used for the figure and a greenish gold for the 
background. The spaces between the medallions are in 
a lighter and yellower tone of gold, on which are disposed 
festoons and branches of foliage in light and dark blue. 
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with the necessity for those violent foreshortenings 
which, however much they may show the artist's skill 
and knowledge of anatomy, are almost uniformly un- 
graceful. It was, perhaps, in part a reaction against 
these big ceilings, with figures seen by the soles of their 
feet, that produced the present complete indifference as 
to the position and surroundings of their work on the 
part of many painters of to-day. Galland has shown the 

true way for the reac- 
tion to take. 

In the exhibition at 
the Musee des Arts 
Decoratifs, in 1880, a 
salon was given up to 
the sketches and stud- 
ies of Galland, and 
was, while the exhibi- 
tion lasted, filled with 
architects and other 
professionals, all high- 
ly interested in study- 
ing his methods of in- 
vention and execution 
as there revealed. Cer- 
tain small studies in 
lead-pencil, showing 
how natural forms of 
stems and leaves may 
be transformed into 
columns and capitals 
and the like, especial- 
ly attracted attention. 
Others were composi- 
tions for ceilings, for 
friezes and medallions, 
of which we give some 
examples to show his 
manner of sketching. 

In May, 1873, Gal- 
land was named pro- 
fessor at the £cole des 
Beaux Arts. His spe- 
cial branch of instruc- 
tion was to show the 
young painters, sculp- 
tors and architects how 
to work together in the 
production of great de- 
corative works. His 
manner of teaching 
was with crayon in 
hand, and he impro- 
vised, as he went along, 
illustrations of his 
theme, showing, for 
example, how the space 
above a door might be 
acceptably filled with 
painting or sculpture 
or conventional reliefs, 
or with various com- 
binations of all three 
modes. Still, though 
personally much liked 
by his pupils, his teach- 
ing does not seem to 
have been highly re- 
garded by them. The 
case would probably 
be quite different to- 
day. 

Galland has also 
been occupied at the 
Gobelins manufactory 
as adviser to the su- 
perintendent, his par- 
ticular business being 
to see that the designs 
of the artists, were pro- 
perly carried out by 
the weavers. Other 



by Galland show a single large space filled with a mul- 
titude of figures. As a rule, he keeps to the antique 
fashion of dividing up the space into panels or medal- 
lions, some of which would be seen at the proper angle 
from any part of the room. This sensible plan not only 
avoids the teasing effect of a large composition, which 
can only be properly seen by a single spectator standing, 
or perhaps lying, in a particular spot, but it does away 



works undertaken for the State were the designs for the 
tapestries for the £lysee Palace, and the wall painting 
of the " Preaching of St. Denis," at the Pantheon. The 
whole of the conventional decoration of the Pantheon was 
also placed in his hands. In previous numbers of The 
Art Amateur mention has been made of Galland's work 
in New York houses, through the agency of Herter 
Brothers, notably in the Vanderbilt mansions. 
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Returning to the interesting Dictionary of Furni- 
ture (J. W. Bouton), which we noticed in our last 
number, we find that billiards were known in France 
so long ago as 1353. The word billiard was then 
applied to the cue, and the ball was the "bille." In 
Louis the Fourteenth's time, the cue was curved and 
somewhat shovel-shaped at the end which rested on 
the table, and the left hand was held at about ten 
inches from it when making a stroke. There was a 
post near one end and a wicket near the other end of the 
table, instead of the pockets. That charming little piece 
of furniture, the " bonheur de jour," which has now come 
in fashion again, is well described and illustrated. It 
consists of a little table with a shallow drawer or recepta- 
cle for letters and paper, having a baize or velvet cov- 
ered top, which may be pushed back under the upper 
part, which serves as a small cupboard or cabinet, and 
the doors of which are often set with mirrors. The bou- 
doir of Marie Antoinette at Trianon shows a low man- 
tel of marble surmounted by a square mirror, with a 
bust of the queen and two Sevres vases for sole garni- 
ture. There is a low dado with oblong panels, framed 
with plain mouldings. The panels of the upper wainscot 
have slight borders of arabesques. The ceiling is painted 
with a circle of clouds. The furniture is in striped silk. 
The article on " broderie " (embroidery) contains many 
historical details of curious interest, and figures a frieze 
showing a multitude of richly dressed personages in a 
garden of the sixteenth century; another, a century 
later, in wool, with panels of flowers in silk, and two 
models of embroidery on velvet for men's waistcoats of 
the time of Louis the Sixteenth. 

The bureau made by Riesener for the monarch pre- 
ceding is illustrated in chromo-lithography, and is a 
beautiful piece of work in colored woods. The plate 
shows the back, which is the part most ornamented. 
There are two large panels in marquetry, bearing globes, 
books and laurels, a central one gilt and carved with 
cupids and a medallion of Minerva, and three smaller 
panels with inlays representing flowers and fruits, and 
with garlands carved and gilt. The sides, in addition to 
the marquetry, are ornamented with oval medallions of 
the Graces in 
porcelain, fig- 
ures white on a 
ground of blue 
green. It is a 
cylinder bureau. 
It is interesting 
to find that the 
word bureau 
comes from a 
thick and com- 
mon sort of 
cloth which was 
anciently used, 
as serge or cot- 
ton velvet is 
now, to cover 
the writing-ta- 
ble. The bu- 
reau as we 
know it seems 
to be due to the 
" Pr6cieuses " of 
Moliere's time, 
not, in this case, 
" ridicules." 

Some of the 
seventeen cabi- 
nets in ebony of 
Cardinal Maza- 
rin are described 
in the appro- 
priate article, 
and a similar 

one, covered with sculptures of scenes from the Odyssey, 
is shown in one of the colored plates. And the cabinet 
with thirty drawers, each containing some jewel in 
gold and diamond, which Louis the Fourteenth caused 
to be raffled for by thirty-one ladies of his court, receives 
honorable mention. The empty cabinet went to the 
dame who drew no other prize, and the affair cost the 
king 3000 pistoles. 

A nutcracker of the sixteenth century is worthy of 
notice. It is in iron, and* consists of a hollow receptacle 
into which the nut is to be introduced and a screw which 



is made to descend upon it by means of a wrought han- 
dle much like the key handles of the time. Collectors of 
porcelains will be indignant when they learn that celadon, 
one of the most esteemed of colors among them, takes 
its name from that of a ridiculous lover in the ridiculous 
romance " Astree." It seems to have been taken as a 
synonym for " insipid." Of the many engravings of bed- 
rooms, the prettiest is that of Mme. du Deffand, which 
seems to have been made for the two pet cats who are 



to 




DECORATIVE COMPOSITION BY P. V. GALLAND. 

romping about it. There is a little bookcase and a little 
secretaire next the fireplace, a corner cupboard with 
some cups and mugs, a floor of marquetry, and in an al- 
cove next the window, lined with damask, the bed, with 
figured curtains that hang straight to the floor. Not 
quite so cosey and without the alcove is Marie Antoi- 
nette's bedchamber at Trianon. Like all the other rooms 
of that abode, it is low-ceiled, the walls wainscoted in 
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please her. The result was extremely successful. 
" The room was square with a low ceiling, three win- 
dows, two closet doors, a door to the bath-room, and 
folding doors to the second room. A stationary basin, 
together with a white marble mantelpiece, completed 
the original aspect of the place. The woodwork was 
painted ivory white and varnished. The windows were 
made to look higher by putting from the ceilings to the 
tops of the window casings transoms of thin strips of 
wood braided together and painted ivory white and var- 
nished. ' Crazy ' cloth was nailed all round the room 
as a frieze. Cork paper — a heavy brown paper, with 
small pieces of cork glued to it — was cut out in a bold, 
renaissance design, and fastened on the frieze. A three- 
foot dado of crazy cloth was put on plain and covered 
with a diamond lattice work of small ivory white strips 
of wood. Between the frieze and dado a yellow material 
was plaited and furnished, top and bottom, with a fine 
bead moulding. The ceiling was covered with the same 
stuff shirred very full to the centre, a piece of wood the 
diameter of a small card-table covered in yellow and 
decorated with a design in ivory white. There were 
swinging poles at the closet doors, so when they opened 
the portieres opened with them ; these were yellow with 
white tassel edgings. Between the folding doors the 
hangings were of yellow brocade silk, and there were 
window curtains of white dotted muslin tied back with 
broad white satin ribbon. The sash curtains were of 
yellow silk. The wash basin was turned into a dressing 
table by having a carpenter make a wooden top which 
was movable, covered with dotted muslin and lace over 
yellow, in front of which hung a Venetian mirror. On 
the floor was a white straw matting covered with white 
bear-skin rugs. The main feature of the room was the 
bed, a small white and gold painted iron cot, with a rod 
and crane, over which was hung white Japanese silk, 
lined with dotted muslin, and there was a quilt with gold 
embroidery to match. The bed stood on a small platform 
about eight inches from the floor, with three wide but very 
shallow steps all round. The furniture, bureau, French 
bureau, cheval mirror, corner chairs and rocker were all of 
white and gold, upholstered in odd pieces of Louis XIV. 
silks. A bisque candelabrum was hung from the centre. 
The toilet cover for the bureau was made of cheap hem- 
stitched handker- 
chiefs,fastened to- 
gether with inser- 
tion over yellow, 
with bottle mats 
and cushion to 
match. The sec- 
ond room, being 
dark, had a sky- 
light, woodwork 
painted pale gray 
green, a gay pa- 
per covered with 
large,good-natur- 
ed, jolly-looking 
flowers, an open 
fireplace, two 
old inlaid cab- 
inets filled with 
bric-a-brac, and 
an upright piano 
across the corner, 
where a most se- 
ductive light 
came down on the 
music in a way 
that absolutely 
implored one to 
practise. Turk- 
ish rugs were 
laid on a green 
matting in place 
of a carpet." 



the lower part and hung with white brocade, with bou- 
quets of flowers divided into panels by gilt wood up- 
rights in the upper. 



ENGLISH MARQUETRY, 



A YELLOW AND WHITE ROOM. 



Not long ago a gentleman wanted to give an agree- 
able surprise to his daughter coming home from school, 
and so commissioned Mr. Otis S. Leroy to decorate the 
third story back and small adjoining room in some 
simple but new and dainty way that would be likely 



The beautiful marquetry and cabinet work in the 
ebony piano- case and furniture designed by Alma- 
Tadema for the famous Greek music room in Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand's house in Madison Avenue has 
proved an excellent introduction in this country for 
Messrs. Johnstone, Norman & Co., who have so skil- 
fully carried out the artist's ideas. With no other stock 
at present than a few specimen panels showing their 
carved and inlaid work, and a portfolio of drawings of 
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schemes of interior decoration, and of work actually 
executed for Queen Victoria and the Princess Beatrice, 
at Windsor Castle and St. James's Palace, and for the 
Princess of Wales, at Marlborough House, the firm has 
opened a modest office in Fifth Avenue. There is 




hardly one of the panels referred to which would not be 
worthy of detailed description had we the space to give 
to the subject. It may be said generally that quite 
apart from the delicacy of the designs, and the good 
taste in the choice of the veneers, it is very rare to find 
in modern work of the kind such nicety of execution, 
the inlays so perfectly set, the lines so faultless. In an ex- 
ample in mahogany of English adaptation of Louis XVI. 
ornament, we have the carving in the natural wood, 
the surrounding lines richly gilt, and the stiles polished. 
Again, an Adams panel of Spanish mahogany shows 
the actual carving wholly untouched — a decided improve 
ment on the practice of the cabinet-maker in our grand- 
father's days when the carving on a piece of mahogany 
was usually waxed and so robbed of more than half its 
beauty. Panels of boldly-carved oak, suitable for library or 
dining-room, are shown somewhat darkened by fumiga- 
tion, but by way of finish are touched lightly with a waxed 
brush. In contrast with such vigorous work is a dainty 
satin-wood panel, with pear-tree carvings and inlays 
of beef-wood, the whole forming an exquisite setting 
for an oval china plaque painted in old Sevres style, 
with an allegorical subject, by the famous Boulmier. 
Another has inlays of silver and brass, cunning- 
ly combined, on cross-grained palm tree, which 
wood is polished and presents a singularly beauti- 
ful effect of dark stipple work on a light ground ; on 
the same panel are also inlays of ebony, satin-wood 
and ivory, surrounded by a border of purple-wood, 
with inlays of brass and silver. We can describe 
but one other panel : it is of cedar, with centre 
of ebony — the design being executed in mother- 
of-pearl and ivory — with an outer band of rose- 
wood broken by a delicate flowing Renaissance bor- 
der design in ivory and mother-of-pearl, the whole 
panel being set in a frame of Com man del-wood. 



of a movable seat that he could place in the shade of a 
tree or at the entrance to his cave or hut. So there 
would arrive a time when the developing barbarian 
would grow distrustful of hiding his surplus provision, 
his fishing tackle, and his dried skins in a hole of the 
ground or in the hollow of a tree. His necessities, his 
instincts or his ingenuity would evolve a rude chest or 
box in which his treasures might be conveniently stored. 
A shelf — which would be but an amplified peg — would 
also be one of the early contrivances of barbarian life. 
An earthen pot, to hold seeds and trinkets, and the 
discovery — from the accidental burning and hardening 
of a lump of clay — that a burned pot would hold water 
would mark another advance toward civilization. The 
stool, the chest, the shelf and the pot of the primitive 
man and our amplifications mark the stride from bar- 
barism to nineteenth-century civilization. 

The stool has developed into manifold forms of use- 
fulness and beauty. We lengthen it for a double and 
triple accommodation, and call it a bench ; we attach a 
supporting back, and call it a chair. We mount it on 
rockers, and its sway, without wind or waves, had such 
a contrivance been foreseen by a " medicine man," 
might easily have passed for magic ! Occasionally the 
stool is amplified in an imposing way : it is studded 
with jewels, enriched with inlays of ivory, gems and 
gold, made brilliant with colored lacquers, and cushioned 
and canopied with gorgeous hangings ; it may be the 
throne of an Eastern despot, but it is only the decorated 
stool of the barbarian. We lengthen the stool, and 
cushion it with springs, and call it a lounge or a bedstead. 
A succession of low stools we call a stairway. When 
we raise its height and strengthen and elaborate its con- 
struction, adding shelves or drawers, as convenience or 
taste may suggest, we call it a table. It is no unpar- 
donable vanity to reflect that the Turk and the Chinese 
have not yet risen to that degree of civilization as to 
need a table. They -still squat, where an American or 
European would feel degraded if not seated ! 

The chest of the barbarian has grown into many 



with decorated doors and openings, supported by carved 
pillars, it is a cabinet. When the primitive chest is 
made very shallow, and four or five of them are framed, 
one above the other, it is called a chest of drawers. 
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V. — EVOLUTION OF MODERN FURNITURE 
FROM THE PRIMITIVE STOOL, CHEST AND 
SHELF. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that all 
our modern furniture and many of the conve- 
niences of a nineteenth-century household are 
but developments, modifications or amplifica- 
tions of the primitive stool, chest, shelf and 
earthen pot of the semi-barbarian. At one period in 
human history man's only available seat was a stone, a 
log or an immovable stump. But he would not ad- 
vance far out of savagery before he would feel the need 




curious and elaborate forms. When of small dimen- 
sions, beautified by carving and delicately lined, it may 
well be called a casket. Turned on end, the chest be- 
comes a cupboard. When amplified into compartments, 



The shelf grows into a bracket or bracket shelves, 
and, small or large, is often made handsome as well as 
convenient. Two or more shelves with a framed back 
and supporting pillars in front, perhaps with richly dec- 
orated cornice or cove, and shallow drawers under the 
lower shelf, become hanging shelves — an elaboration of 
the primitive idea suitable for a modern dining-room. 
A standing framework of shelves becomes a book- 
case, and with or without cupboards in the lower part, 
or protecting glass doors in the upper, is still nothing 
more than a development of the primitive shelf. 

It simplifies the construction of furniture to reduce it 
to its elements. One feature of the primitive chest, the 
lid, requires further investigation. Was it of a single 
slab ? If so it would have been unnecessarily heavy 
and clumsy. A lid made of two or more thinner pieces 
of wood, cleated together at or near the ends, would 
probably be the next step ; but, sooner or later, the lid 
of the chest or door of the cupboard would be made 
of a panelled frame, consisting of styles and an upper 
and lower rail, held together by being halved and pin- 
ned, or by mortise and tenon, with a lighter panel in the 
centre. Thus would be evolved the strongest and most 
economical form of door that has yet been contrived — 
a frame with a flush, sunk, or raised panel — constructive 
features that, perhaps, constitute one half of all the 
work executed at the cabinet-maker's bench. 

The development of the stool must be left to conjecture, 
but the first advance from the immovable stump would 
probably be as simple a contrivance as a short stake driv- 
en into the ground in the most convenient position, with 
a top fitted on by means of a hole whittled through the 
centre with a flint. But it would be stationary. The 
necessity of a movable seat would soon be felt, and 
the best conception of an intelligent barbarian would 
likely be akin to that which has been a thousand 
times repeated in " backwood " settlements — name- 
ly, a three-legged stool ; and this invented, a four- 
legged one would soon follow. The speedy demolition 
of seats of this imperfect construction would soon 
show the necessity of supporting rungs for the legs. 
A frame, under the seat, into which the legs might 
be firmly set, would naturally follow, as in illustra- 
tion No. 5, or like the superior manner presented in 
illustration No. 6. A decorative form of this type 
of stool is given in illustration No. 7. 

A distinctly typical form of seat is effected 
by substituting solid ends, and introducing, in 
place of the four rungs, a central strengthen- 
ing rail. This seat admits of many varied 
forms for the ends, and gives opportunity for 
more elaborate decoration than the separate 
legs afford. The elaboration of these few types 
into chairs, benches and tables to satisfy the needs and 
varied tastes of people of different degrees of art culture 
explain, in great part, the thousand and one varieties we 
see in the households of to-day. Benn Pitman. 
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